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The United States and Mexico. By George Lockhaet Eives. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

This volume comprises an account as nearly complete as it •would be 
humanly possible to construct it of the relations of the United States and 
Mexico between the years 1821 and 1848. It is the history of a brief 
period written with painstaking thoroughness and infinite detail. To 
trace the numberless little contributing streams of cause and influence 
that led to important events is, beyond a certain point, neither a very 
hopeful nor an immediately profitable task. General conclusions are hard 
to find in the two volumes of this exhaustive treatise, and it seems that 
extreme detail in this case can lead only to the determination of purely 
theoretic rights and wrongs, and can give little assistance in exhibiting 
large tendencies. Certainly the history of Mexico, during the period 
treated seems to have been, politically speaking, the proverbial "history 
of kites and crows," and one finds little profit in the attempt to follow it. 
At the same time the narrative throws some light upon social conditions 
both in Mexico and in Texas, and such men as Austin, Poinsett, and 
picturesque Sam Houston are characterized and given their due places 
as effective forces. Mr. Eives has performed a difficult task with con- 
scientious thoroughness; he has given permanent form to much floating 
material and established many things as matters of record. His book 
has its value, but in perusing it the unprofessional student of history 
will find his vision of the woods somewhat obscured by the trees. It is 
difficult to feel much interest in negotiations that fell through without 
having any clearly traceable result, or in the comparatively obscure men 
who engaged in them. 



The Panama Gateway. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

Pride in the completion of the Panama Canal is a sentiment that may 
now be regarded as universally felt throughout the country. Conflicts 
of opinion regarding the most available route, controversies as to the 
type of canal to be chosen, doubts about our conduct toward Colombia, 
and like differences, have been laid to rest; and probably no one wishes 
to revive them Under the circumstances, Mr. Bishop's book, which may 
be looked upon as in some sort the official account, is perhaps the best, 
as for many reasons the official account should be. 

Mr. Bishop is not an engineer; he is an excellent historian. The 
early history of the Isthmus is covered with just the proper brevity and 
point. The author has really delved into the records, and upon good, 
recent authority, he corrects long-received errors regarding the old city 
of Panama. Much the same may be said of the account of the French 
enterprise. No one can read of French machinery abandoned and 
jcovered with the tangled growth of the jungle without wanting to know 
something of De Lesseps and the men who worked for him. And our 
curiosity is satisfied. To the incredible mismanagement of the French 
company, to the heroism of the men in the field, and to the many grim 
or farcical incidents which marked the progress of the work, the author 
does ample justice. Not only are the facts essential as throwing into 
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proper perspective American methods and success, but the inherent in- 
terest of these fact3 fairly cries for brief popular presentation. 

What is set in strongest relief is the advance in hygienic knowledge 
which made possible the almost complete extirpation of yellow fever on 
the Isthmus and the control of malaria. With some reason, therefore, 
the author dwells at considerable length upon the heroic services of those 
men — Lazear, Kissinger, and the rest — who sacrificed life or health that 
the requisite knowledge might be acquired. The importance of this 
knowledge may be gathered from the fact that, according to a conserva- 
tive estimate, two out of three of the white men who went to the 
Isthmus in the service of the Trench company died of yellow fever. 
" When Jenner discovered vaccination," remarks Mr. Bishop, " he re- 
ceived from the British Government grants amounting to above $150,000, 
and also a subscription fund of $35,000 raised in India. This was a 
hundred years ago, and the discovery, scarcely more valuable to human 
welfare than that of yellow-fever transmission, was made without risk 
of life to the discoverer." With justifiable warmth, the author con- 
trasts our own Government's treatment of the yellow-fever martyrs, to 
whose families were granted pensions amounting to not more in any 
case than $125 a month. 

The part of the canal work of which Mr. Bishop as secretary of the 
Commission had closest and most technical knowledge was the human 
machine, and he gives us an impressive conception of how this marvel- 
ous organization was built up and kept running. Quite convincingly 
also he emphasizes the value, proved after many experiments, of one- 
man control. In the Canal Zone, it seems, was exemplified, for once — 
not socialism or paternalism, as the author is at some pains to show — 
but the rule of the ideal " benevolent despot," and the " square deal " 
ruled supreme. 

On the other hand, if the book has a serious fault, that fault is the 
comparative failure to make us realize the building of the canal as the 
progress of a great engineering struggle. Much of what the general 
reader wants to know about the engineering side of the canal's con- 
struction is here, but the information is somewhat scattered, and until 
nearly the end of the book one gets no sufficiently clear idea of the 
canal as a whole. But with this qualification the book is excellent as 
giving us a fairly complete comprehension of the great achievement in 
its length, breadth, and depth. The volume contains a clear map show- 
ing the completed canal, though none of the zone before the big ditch 
■was dug. 



The Philippine Problem, 1898-1913. By Frederick Chamberlin. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1913. 

Mr. Chamberlin's book, which is written in very clear, direct " United 
States," gives a brief, informing resume of what has been accomplished 
in the Philippine Islands under our rule, and discusses the question of 
continued occupation. The particulars of Spanish misrule may be 
shortly passed over. The early trade restrictions, the government traffic 
in opium and in lotteries, the officials sent out under the principle that 
" a colonial official was going to be corrupt anyway, and that it was a 



